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Has The South Discovered Wool 


Or 


Has Wool Discovered The South? 


By H. W. Remington 


N January 28th the Philadelphia Quartermasters 

Depot of the United States Army oponed bids on 

2,350,485 yds. of 20 oz. olive drab suiting. The 
goods, intended for the CCC, are made entirely on the 
woolen system from shorn or pulled wool. There is no 
cotton content permitted. The opening disclosed that 
fourteen Northern mills had submitted figures as against 
three Southern mills. But, when the battle of figures had 
died away, it was found that two of those three Southern 
mills were low bidders and the only other organization 
coming within range of their prices was the vast American 
Woolen Co. The two Southern mills were, Peerless 
Woolen Mills of Rossville, Ga., and Chatham Mfg. Co. 
of Elkin N. C. The business was eventually split be- 
tween these two concerns. 

Later on in the year, on March 22nd, bids were opened 
in the same place on 200,000 three and a half pound 
olive drab blankets, also for the CCC, and out of seven 
bids submitted only one came from the South. That 
was from Chatham Mfg. Co. and their quotations on 
eight 25,000 lots were found to be lower by a considerable 
amount than anyone else. They secured all of the busi- 
ness and the government considered their prices so in- 
teresting that they exercised their prerogative of increas- 
ing the order by 25%. Chatham secured, therefore, a 
250,000 blanket order. 

The placing of these orders with the South has caused 
considerable interest in the North. Manufacturers, wool 
dealers and growers want to know what is happening 
below the Mason & Dixon Line. No recent textile de- 
velopment has electrified the trade to such an extent. 
Just what does the South mean by breaking in on woolen 
business that has for so many years been indigenous to 
the North. Why should a section of the country that 
grows cotton and has been only cotton conscious for 
such a long time suddenly turn to wool. 


Wool In The South 


According to the current edition of the textile directory 
there are 68 woolen mills in the South, including gar- 
netting mills, operating 340 sets of cards, 80 garnetting 


machines and 29 combs. This shows no sudden increase 
in production of woolen goods in the South. Checking 
back the 1901 directory shows 296 sets of cards and then 
in 1916 there were 61 mills equipped with 267 sets of 
cards. 

The South is of course a cotton country. Climate takes 
care of that. Cotton cannot be grown in the North. 
On the other hand wool is produced in every state in the 
Union. The South always produced wool. Well authen- 
ticated records indicate that sheep were first brought into 
the country from Mexico to what is now the state of 
New Mexico. Later on sheep were brought here from 
England, possibly to Jamestown first. America has until 
recent years always been a wool importing country. But 
we have always raised wool and are today producing 
more than ever. The high record of production was in 
1933 when 438,353,000 lbs. of grease and pulled wool 
was grown. It is estimated that this year the figure will 
go beyond the 600 million mark. Our high point of im- 
ports was in 1919, the figure being about the same as the 
amount raised in 1933. This alarming state of affairs 
started the “raise more sheep, grow more wool” move- 
ment which has had the desired effect. 

Of the various states Texas easily outdistances the rest 
of the country in the amount of wool produced. It is of 
course a large state in area but the amount grown per 
square mile is also larger. In that state production has 
been considerably increased in recent years, the 1935 
vield being about 50% more than the 1928 yield. 

There is no particular reason why the South should not 
make woolen textiles. After all the process is not a too 
complicated one, the main requisite being to have in 
the managers office some one who knows wool, just the 
same as a cotton mill has to have a man that knows 
cotton. Machinery can be bought, when the capital is 
available, and there are always men available that know 
wool from the ground up. On the other hand the 
starting of a new industry in a section not innured to the 
industry through years of experience, will supply help 
that can be taught new methods of working, methods that 
are more efficient. Then also there is the advantage of 
climate, which after all has attracted many mills to the 
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South. Absence of floods, less labor trouble, the use of 
less coal for heating and less power for lighting are added 
factors that have induced the movement of textile manu- 
facturing plants in a Southerly direction. To start 
anew, with new ideals, new living conditions for the help 
and plenty of reasonably priced land so that a mill may 
be built on one floor instead of the complicated multi- 
storied structures of New England is appealing to the 
average mill operator. 


Seek Substitute for Wool 


The story of wool and the South is not all told in the 
textile directories, for there can only be found a list of 
mills that are distinctly woolen mills and can be listed as 
such. Times are changing and wool is high in price and 
has been for some time. The price advances have not 
all been passed on to the consumers but what have been 
shuttled along have developed a buying resistance on the 
part of the retail purchaser. Goods manufacturers and 
those using the goods for cutting up into clothing realize 
this and have been groping around for a way out. 
There is one exit. That is the manufacture of goods that 
simulate the wool fabrics at a lower price. Vast strides 
have been made along that line by the use of fibers other 
than wool fibers. Cotton was out of the question as it 
does not have any of the properties or characteristics of 
wool. Cut Rayon was the next fiber considered and here 
the manufacturers found a friend. 


Recent developments by Rayon manufacturers have 
produced a staple that is admirably fitted for the use in 
conjunction with wool. When DuPont first put cut 
staple on the market, wool was not thought of. The fiber 
was sold to cotton mills for blending with cotton and for 
spinning without cotton for the making of a highly 
lustrous yarn, suitable for plushes of a decorative nature. 
Then some one got the bright idea of making imitation 
fur. The cut staple was refined, the diameter of the filia- 
ment reduced and the market was flooded with pile fabric 
furs of all descriptions. But it was found that the 
warmth indicated by the appearance of the fabric was 
not there. To get the proper degree of comfort, camels 
hair, alpaca hair and mohair were used. Eventually flat 
cloth makers awoke to the situation. Experiments were 
started with wool and cut fiber. Other rayon concerns 
put cut fiber on the market. Whereas at first it was 
thought that viscose process was the only thing that 
would spin satisfactorily, now acetate and cupra am- 
monum fiber can be secured. These blend very well with 
wool and a variety of yarns are being made for the flat 
cloth weavers and also the knitter, that have luster, life, 
and warmth. 


Mills making such yarns are not classified as woolen 
mills. There is Callaway, Bibb, Locke, Amazon, New- 
nan, and Smyre, all intrinsically cotton mills. These are 
just a few of the larger ones, all working on wool and 
rayon and in some cases wool and cotton mixtures. It 
is conservatively estimated that this year the South will 
consume about 7,000,000 Ibs. of tops for this purpose. 
And of that quantity a very good percentage will be con- 
sumed by so called cotton mills. Particularly the rayon 
and wool blends are more adaptable to cotton spindles 
than to wool or worsted spindles. 
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Future of the South 


What is the future of the South in this line. It is 
generally felt by those that know their wool markets, 
that the surface has hardly been scratched. Each mill 
is working out its own solution to the problem behind 
closed doors. Processes and technique of blending is 
therefore still more or less of a secret. That phase of 
the business will pass with time. It reminds one of the 
old days when Soisette was first put on the market by 
Clarence Whitman. It was a new fabric that took hold 
immediately and try as they would other mills could not 
quite make an acceptable imitation. Finally Clarence 
Whitman called a meeting of his would-be imitators and 
advised them that he was going to tell them just how to 
make the fabric. He told them the number of ends 
and the number of picks per inch, the size of the warp and 
filling yarn and the type of cotton used and then told 
them that they would have a fabric, but not Soisette. 
However he did offer to buy all of the grey fabric that 
any mill wanted to make, naming his price, and ex- 
plained that the secret was in the finish. 

Any special method of making wool and rayon blend 
yarn will not be in the finish, but in the method of blend- 
ing. Certainly if variety is the spice of life it can be 
secured in such yarns. By using viscose, acetate, cupra 
ammonium, cut fiber, cotton and wool, five different 
shades of color can be put on one yarn in a single dye 
bath. Mix up the percentages of the various staples 
used and leave one or two out occasionally and there 
seems to be no end to the variety of fancy yarn that can 
be produced. Then add to that the new development of 
artificial wool that is coming into the market in a strong 
way. Where does it lead us? Is the worsted machinery 
of the north to be junked? Certainly there are not now 
enough cotton spindles up there to take care of the 
apparant potential demand for the new type of fabric 
that will, according to the best informed wool men, sup- 
plant to a great degree the old types that have been used 
for a century or more. 


Eben Draper Engaged to Wed 


Eben Draper, son of B. H. Bristow Draper, head of 
the Draper Corp., has been engaged to Miss Ashlyn Lowe 
Cannon, daughter of Mrs. Wm. Valerie Andrews, and 
will be married early in May. 


Japanese Increase Mill Wages 


Advices from Japan state that owing to the rise in the 
cost of living, the Toyo Spinning Co. is reported to have 
granted 38,000 employes a wage increase of about 5 per 
cent. Other three cotton spinning mills, the Temma 
Orimori Kaisha Johoku Kojo in Kemma, the Obitani 
Shoten Seiji Kojo in Kaibuka-cho and the Osaka Ori- 
mono Yamatogawa Kojo have decided to increase their 
wage rates by five to six sen per day. Two large cotton 
spinning mills in Osaka, the Kashiwara Boseki and the 
Kurashiki Boshoku are reported to have incurred heavy 
penalties for infractions of the factory law for operating 
their mills on legal holidays and for greatly exceeding 
the maximum hours of work permissible. 
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Colour Unevenness Textile Printing 


Colour unevenness may be encountered in any of the 
usual methods of printing. Variation in the amount of 
pressure applied in any particular case may lead to a 
certain amount of unevenness of shade. Not only is this 
the case, but the pressure must also be applied the same 
over the whole surface of the printed area or the same 
fault is apt to develop. Since the majority of printing is 
done with rollers, that is the only method dealt with here. 


Roller Printing 


The principles involved in roller printing are too well 
known to require any detailed explanation. The colour 
is applied to the fabric by means of engraved copper 
rollers which are brought into contact with the material 
by means of screws and weighted levers of great power. 
The rollers are placed round a large iron bowl which is 
suitably covered to provide a good foundation. The 
surplus colour is removed from the engraving roller by 
steel blades with a razor-like edge which bears upon the 
engraved surface leaving just sufficient colour on the 
engraving roller to produce a clear impression on the 
fabric. In this case also, many factors arise which govern 
the amount of pressure which can be applied. 

Roller printing is by far the most widely used process, 
and the various factors which give rise to unevenness of 
colour produced by this means will be dealt with in the 
following remarks. The printing foundation, which pro- 
vides a resilient surface on which to produce printing 
impressions, is one of the most important factors in the 
production of a good print. In the case of roller printing 
the real foundation is the large iron bowl, which has 
already been mentioned. On top of this bowl is the 
lapping consisting of several layers of thick material made 
from a mixture of linen and wool, which combine softness 
and good wearing qualities. An endless blanket is super- 
imposed which may be either of the rubber impregnated 
type or in certain styles of printing, of wool. In any 
case, the blanket must be soft and yielding and possess 
good wearing qualities. The final layer which is inter- 
posed between the material and the blanket is the back- 
grey which serves the dual purpose of absorbing the 
excess of print paste and that of lending additional resil- 
ience to the printing foundation. 


Wearing of the Lapping 


One of the causes of uneven prints is the wearing of 
the linen and woollen lapping towards its edges. This 
will result in differences in the depth of the colours at 
the selveges and the centre of the piece respectively. If 
the lapping has become worn at the edges by th constant 
friction set up by the pressure of the printing rollers, the 
colours at the selveges will appear darker than the same 
colours printed in the middle of the piece due to a local 
difference in the amount of pressure applied. Another 
indication that this is the cause of the trouble will be 
found in the inferiority of the impression produced at 
the edges as compared with the centre. If fine lines form 
any part of the design they will be broken and have a 
ragged appearance while those produced under the in- 
fluence of greater pressure will be unbroken and clean. 


In order to counteract this effect it is customary for 
printers to insert “packs” of varying widths at the edges 
of the lapping. These packs are usually composed of 
one or more thicknesses of a back-grey torn into suitable 
widths. The “packs’’ may be so arranged that they 
lap one over another so as to provide a gradual thick- 
ening towards the edges of the lapping, thus countering 
the gradual wear from the edge to the middle. It will 
be noted that this is a fault which arises as a result of 
the nature of the printing process and cannot be over- 
come except in the manner outlined. Wear must take 
place during printing as the result of friction set up, but 
the printer must endeavor to keep down this wear to a 
minimum and must also be the judge as to when the 
insertion of packs becomes necessary. For instance, wear 
may be greatly increased by the action known to printers 
as “lobbing,” which is brought about as the result of a 
roller not fitting well upon the mandrel. All rollers 
should be placed so firmly on their mandrels that there is 
no possibility of any kind of movement of the roller upon 
the mandrel under heavy pressure during printing opera- 
tions. Occasionally as the result of an ill-fitting key-way 
or a narrow mandrel such movement does take place in a 
circumferential direction, with the result that wear on 
the portion of the lapping in immediate contact with 
that part of the roller is greatly increased. In some in- 
stances this may cause wear on one side more than 
another, so that packing on one side more than another, 
so that packing on one side only is required. 

Another reason for unevenness is to be found in a 
difference in pressure resulting from the springing of 
very long rollers under great pressure. The type of roller 
which is most likely to give trouble in this respect is 
that in which smallness of diameter combines with lack 
of thickness of copper, and is of more than average 
length. Under great pressure, which is, of course applied 
at the extremities of the roller, the centre tends to spring 
out of contact with the material and thus give rise to an 
uneven printing impression. This fault may be countered 
by the insertion of packs at the middle of the lapping so 
as to cause pressure to be distributed evenly over the 
whole surface of the roller. 


Lack of Pressure 


Faults arising from lack of pressure either at the edges 
or in the middle of the printed piece are easily recognized 
by the differences in shade. In the case of too little pres- 
sure at the edges, two bands of darker and fuller colour 
tones will run throughout the whole length of the batch, 
while the colour in the middle will be correspondingly 
lighter. On the other hand, lack of pressure in the 
middle will result in lighter tones at the edges and darker 
shades in the middle, also running in regular bands. In 
both cases a difference in the sharpness and cleanness of 
the printing impressions will be noticed. 

The faults which have thus been outlined and de- 
scribed may be recognized by their regularity but there 
are others which occur in roller printing at irregular in- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Seasons Popular Weaves 


The fashion of any given season, 
as most of us know, are evolved from 
the successful styles of the preceding 
season. The manufacturer with his 
ear to the ground for what will go 
over well for the next big selling sea- 
son will, if he is wise, be guided to an 
important degree by what is being 
accepted most enthusiastically at the 
present time. 


Notable Successes 


Certain weaves are now definitely 
in the limelight and should be made 
the bases of new styling develop- 
ments. 

Crinkled Cottons are outstanding. 
Their vogue is probably the out- 
growth of that of seersucker weaves 
which women have found both smart 
and practical. The almost negligi- 
ble amount of pressing required by 
these materials has no doubt. had 
much to do with their popularity. 
The heavier weaves, such as crink- 
led organdies both plain and in smart 


Figure 1 


new flower and figure prints, are in 
big demand with the high styled 
trade. 

Linen-like Cottons are sharing in 
the preeminent success of linens. 
Plain fabrics of this type with only 
their surface interest and beautiful 
coloring to reconimend them are be- 
ing made into extremely attractive 
carments, and daring prints, of which 
the market boasts some stunning ex- 
amples, are going into jackets and 
top coats for beach wear. A _ head- 
liner in most of the sports shops 
throughout the country is the play 
suit and long beach coat made of a 


Figure 2 


bold print. At times a tie-on skirt, 
which may be converted into a cape 
to protect the back and shoulders 
from the sun is substituted for the 
coat. Cottons with a permanent lin- 
en finish are very successful and com- 
binations of linen and cotton are sel- 
ling well. Linen-like cottons of both 
sheer and heavy quality are good. 
Shantungs are another weave upon 
which reorders are most satisfactory. 
Fabrics of this character have been 
particularly well styled this season. 


Figure 3 


Then, too, they are excellently adapt- 
ed to the fulled skirts and long coats 
now so much in vogue, which look 
especially well in a fabric with some 
“body” to it, yet with a graceful fall. 

So much has been written and said 
about Printed Piques that we hesi- 
tate to add another word; none the 
less—yjust in case some isolated reader 
may be unfamiliar with the fact— we 
must remark in passing that their 
present success is outstanding and 
that even bigger things are predicted 
for them next season. Manufactur- 
ers have done a beautiful job with 
this fabric. The weaves are fine and 
soft, there is great diversity of sur- 
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Figure 4 


face interest and the patterns in 
which they are so frequently printed 
are the last word in smartness. These 
range from the simplest little geo- 
metric to multi-colored flower effects 
of great richness and beauty. 

Dotted Swiss is a prime favorite 
in both domestic and imported qual- 
ities. While it is the classic dot 
which is in greatest demand in the 
imported fabric, in the domestic cloth 
many novelties are being sold. 

The Photographs on This Page 

No. 1 is a very attractive crinkle 
fabric of medium sheer weave with a 
crinkled stripe in it and a very smart 
square dot. The ground is china blue 
and the dot is white outlined on two 
sides in navy. 

No. 2 is a colorful figure and ob- 
ject print on a linen-like white 
ground. The coloring is most success- 
ful, consisting of a combination dark, 
rich navy and a deep wine red. In 
the pattern one may discern barn 
and fence, horse and wagon, a mill 
wheel, and other rustic objects. 

No. 3 is a novelty weave charac- 


(Continued on Page 18 ) 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Why Churn Shaped Laps? 
Editor: 

We have a battery of breaker pickers that make a 
churn shape lap and they all are large at the same end 
of lap or side of picker. We have checked all known 
causes and have been unable to find the cause, and would 
appreciate it if some one of your readers would instruct 
us what to do to overcome this trouble. 


C. ©. 


Why Bad Selvages? 

Editor: 

I would like to hear from any one that will give me a 
remedy to stop our temple rolls making bad selvages. 

Our looms have been on heavy work for several years, 
but we changed one hundred of them to fine work and 
too many of our temple rolls persist in making holes in 
the cloth. 

New rolls do not always stop the bad selvage. 

I think our temples are too heavy for this fine work, 
but I can get no other. “TROUBLED.” 


Why Not Higher Speed On Looms? 
Editor: 


I would like to hear from some of those that are quali- 


fied to answer, just why some looms will not operate 
when there is an increase in speed of the driving power. 
All other machines in the plant seem to take this 
higher speed without trouble, but many of our looms re- 
fuse to operate if the speed goes up very much. 
“SWIVEL CHAIR.” 


Answer To “Twist” 
(Wuat ts Twist?) 
Editor: 


_In American textile manufacturing the word twist ap- 
plies to a ply yarn composed of two or more differently 
colored yarns. For example, a single black yarn twisted 
with a single white yarn will make a black-and-white 
twist in 2-ply. A brown thread, black thread, and yellow 
thread will make a brown-black-and-yellow twist in 3-ply. 
In cases where a subdued tone is desired in a fabric or 
where a mottled effect is necessary, it is customary to use 
a twist yarn. For example, by twisting a brilliant color 
with a dark one, a softer color is produced than by using 
a solid thread of one bright color. Twists are made in 
cotton, woolen, worsted, mohair, silk, and other yarns, 
and sometimes each of the constituent threads of the 
twist is of a different material. The name double-and- 


twist is often applied to 2-ply twists made in woolen or 
worsted. 

An imitation may be made at the spinning machine by 
putting up two ends of different colored roving and spin- 
ning them into one thread. Thus, for example, if a black 
end and a white end are run together, it will make a 
black-and-white mock twist. The English name for mock 
twist is mock grandrelle. H. H. R. 


What Average Number? 
Editor: 


Will someone that knows please give me a rule to find 
the average number of yarn being spun? 

I have five different counts at this time and will have 
more soon. “A SPINNER.” 


Answer To “Staple” 


(How to Finp Twist GEAR) 
Editor: 


“Staple” will find that arriving at the proper twist gear 
is going to be one of the simplest things he will be faced 
with in changing from 11%” staple to 134” staple. How- 
ever, if he only wants to know what twist gear to use 
here is a rule to guide him. (He should know this.) 

Take the square root of the hank roving desired and 
multiply the result by .7 to find the twist needed. Then 
divide the twist constant by the twist to get the twist 
gear. 

Another rule that should work out all right is: Divide 
the required hank into the square root of the square of 
the present twist gear muliplied by the present hank. 

Sq. Rt. (49° .50)—.54. 

Neither of these rules are guaranteed to give you the 
exact number of teeth needed for your particular case, 
but they will give you an approximately correct twist. 
You may have to experiment some to arrive at the exact 
twist which gives you the best results with the particular 
stock you are running and with the machinery you have. 

“SEA ISLAND.” 


Power Transmission Problem 
Editor: 


We are making ready to put up a shafting and as we 
have some 30-inch diameter 5-inch face pulleys I want to 
find out if I can use them to give ten horsepower to the 
driven shaft. The main shaft makes 240 R.P.M. 

Would like to have a rule to find the width of belt re- 
quired and whether single or double. 1. G & 
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Cotton Reform Proposals 


The break in the price of cotton on March 11,1935, 
was an isolated event that ordinarily would have been 
regarded as one of the inevitable incidents of the opera- 
tion of a major commodity market. However, that par- 
ticular decline in the market may assume historic im- 
portance because of the train of circumstances that has 
followed. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, which has been 
engaged for some time in the investigation of that episode, 
has just received a comprehensive and voluminous re- 
port from its technical staff. This report goes far beyond 
the events of March 11, 1935, and constitutes a critical 
analysis of cotton marketing practices and Government 
cotton policies during recent years. It will doubtless be- 
come the subject of protracted controversy for some time 
to come, and the adoption of even a part of its recom- 
mendations would change materially the business of 
marketing the nation’s cotton crop. 

Perhaps the soundest and most welcome part of the 
report is its clear-cut condemnation of Government inter- 
vention in the cotton market. The practice of making 
loans to growers is said to have curtailed consumption 
more than to have regulated production. The operations 
of the cotton producers’ pool are similarly assailed. 

In the second place, the Senate committee’s technica! 
experts definitely recognize the essential role played by 
speculation in facilitating the orderly marketing of the 
cotton crop and in protecting those in the trade who must 
hedge forward commitments. At the same time, it is 
urged that Government funds shall not be loaned to 
growers’ co-operatives unless the latter are operated 
strictly as such, and not as ordinary cotton merchants. 

On the other hand, the experts’ report proposes a 
number of changes in the contents of future contracts 
about which there will be less unanimity of opinion. It 
is proposed to make future delivery notices no longer 
transferable, and to fix a single notice day. A reduction 
in number or complete elimination of Southern delivery 
points for New York futures contracts is urged also. De- 
livery of cotton against any one contract would be limited 
to a few grades. A limitation is proposed upon the in- 
terest of any one party in the futures market, thus re- 
stricting the activity of the four merchant houses that 
now do a large part of the business. 

Another important proposal of a controversial charac- 
ter made by the experts is to prohibit the issuance of 
crop estimates by the Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or at least to limit the estimates 
to November and December, when the actual size of the 
crop can be determined within narrow limits. Instead, 
only acreage, ginning and condition data would be made 
public, so that the Government would not itself essay 
to interpret these statistics in terms of bales of cotton pro- 
duced. At present, Government crop reports may be 
published, under the law, each month from August to 
December. The inevitable wide margin of error that 
attaches to reports made earlier in the season, the Senate 
committee’s technicians contend, makes it unjustifiable for 
the Government to put its name to an estimate that sub- 
sequent events may prove to have been misleading. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, other interested 
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Government agencies, the cotton trade and farmer organi- 
zations should give this report careful considerations be- 
fore any attempt is made to work out a sound and prac- 
tical program from its recommendations. 

—N. VY. Journal of Commerce. 


Textile Fraternity Convention Opens in 
Philadelphia 


Textile school students and graduates of many States 
gathered in Philadelphia April 14 for the opening of the 
annual convention of Phi Psi, textile fraternity, in the 
Hotel Normandie. The Alpha Chapter of Philadelphia 
Textile School sponsored the activities. Participating 
were the chapters of the following institutions where 
textile training is given: 


Beta, New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford. 
Mass.: Gamma, Lowell Textile Institute, of Lowell. 
Mass.: Delta, Bradford-Durfee School, of Fall River. 


Mass.; Eta, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. 
C.: Zeta, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; 
lota, Clemson College, Clemson, 5. C.; Kappa, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Tex.: and Lambda, 
Alabama Polytchnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

After a session at the Normandie, the convention moved 
to the Spring Mountain House, Schwenksville, Pa., where 
the program continued through April 16. Arrangements 
were in charge of George Long, head of the Alpha 
Chapter. The annual banquet was held in the Spring 
Mountain House on Saturday evening, with T. B. Hay- 
ward as toastmaster. Mr. Hayward is a member of the 
committee on education of the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, of which the Philadelphia Textile School is an in- 
tegral part. 

Speakers include Brigadier General Clifford Powell, of 
the New Jersey National Guard, who is State senator and 
a former speaker of the New Jersey Legislature; Robert 
Phillip, of Atlanta, editor of Cotton and a member and 
executive secretary of the Japanese Commission of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute; and Dr. Elwin H. Kilheffer, 
of Wilmington, Del., an executive of Du Pont Co. 

Mr. Mayward is an honorary member of the fraternity, 
as is also Alban Eavenson, chairman of the board of 
Eavenson & Levering, who was elected to honorary mem- 
bership last week. 


Modern Mill Operating in Chile 


Washington, D. C.—A modern spinning and weaving 
mill, representing for Chile one of the most completely 
equipped manufacturing establishments there, is in op- 
eration, according to Assistant Commercial Attache 
Harold M. Randall, Santiago, in a report to the Com- 
merce Department. 

Practically all the machinery and other equipment, 
with the exception of dyeing equipment, was purchased 
in the United States, at a cost of $1,800,000 United 
States value, Mr. Randall reported. 

The plant's capacity approximates 10,000 pounds of 
thread and yarn and 24,000 lineal meters of textiles, 
including drills, sheetings and gray goods per day of eight 
hours. The mill is expected to use each month an average 
of 850 to 1,000 bales of raw cotton, which is to be pur- 
chased in the United States, according to the report. 


8 
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Outlet for U. S. Textile Machines 


Washington, D. C.—The steady expansion of the local 
textile industry in Netherland India offers American 
manufacturers of textile machinery an opportunity to re- 
enter that market, in the opinion of American Trade 
Commissioner Donald W. Smith, Batavia. 

In a recent report to the Department of Commerce, 
the trade envoy points out that imports of textile ma- 
chinery items into Netherland India have sharply in- 
creased in the past four years. 

Japanese manufacturers practically dominate the mar- 
ket for this class of equipment at the present time, with 
British producers accounting for a small part of the im- 
ports. A small volume of textile machinery was imported 
from the United States during 1934, but no arrivals were 
recorded in 1935, statistics show. 

Aid granted to local textile manufacturers by the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Department of Economic Affairs 
has been largely responsible for their success, the report 
states. This bureau maintains an experimental textile 
mill where tests are made to determine the practicibility 
of producing various materials by both small and large 
scale enterprises. 

The bureau actually purchases and operates machinery 
to determine its efficiency and most of the machinery in 
use in local textile mills is of the type which has been 
recommended by Government textile experts. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the first step which American manu- 
facturers should take in connection with the Netherland 
Indian market is to obtain the approval of their product 
from this Government agency, according to the report. 


Cotton Spinners In Japan Modify Curtailment 
Rate 


Yokohama, Japan—The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation decided that for the first quarter of 1937, the 
curtailment rate is to be mitigated by 1.2 per cent, while 
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that for the second quarter is to be raised by 1.2 per cent. 

Decisions reached at the committee meeting follow: 

1. Amendment to article 18b on regulations concern- 
ing new spindles stipulates that the same spindles cannot 
be sealed for a period longer than three months, but this 
restriction on time should be extended to six months. 

2. During the first quarter of 1937 (from January to 
March), the production of cotton yarn shall be restricted 
at the rate of 25 per cent on the basis of four holidays 
per month (the present curtailment is 26.2 per cent on 
the basis of four holidays per month); for the second 
quarter of 1937 (from April to June), the cotton yarn 
production shall be restricted at the rate of 27.4 per cent 
on the basis of four holidays per month. 

3. In case a member of the J.C. S. A. undertakes to 
export cotton textiles to British India under the sheer 
necessity of filling the quota (due to inability on the part 
of the exporters to carry out the shipments), the particu- 
lar member may operate the sealed spindles to turn out 
the necessary volume of cotton yarn to weave the textile 
with. 


The North Carolina Labor Laws 


Raleigh, N. C.—A shorter work week, safer working 
conditions and the banning of children from industry 
became law in the 1937 legislature. 

The aids to labor bore total approval of the State De- 
partment of Labor, whose request was granted while that 
of President Roosevelt was denied. 

Early in the session the house of representatives killed 
a measure to ratify a proposed Federal constitutional 
amendment prohibiting labor of children under 18 years 
of age. As the session closed, however, the McKee bill, 
designated to prohibit labor of children of less than 16, 
was enacted into law with but few amendments. 

The maximum hour bill, although weakened by amend- 
ments, allows no woman in industry to work more than 
48 hours a week or men more than 55. Women cannot 
work more than nine hours a day or men more than ten. 
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Personal News 


Earl Spencer has accepted the position of secretary 
and treasurer of the Valdese (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


T. B. Hunt has been made superintendent of Clover 
Spinning Mill, Clover, S. C. 


R. L. Sauls has resigned as superintendent Carolina 
Narrow Fabrics Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., to become 
superintendent Fiber Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 


Clifford J. Swift, Jr., son of the president of the Swift 
Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., will be married late in 
June to Miss Barbara Parker of Greenwich, Conn. 


L. G. Moss has resigned as overseer carding and spin- 
ning at Pee Dee Mill No. 1, Rockingham, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position with Marshall Field & Co. at 
the Bedspread Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 


Changes in General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Personnel 

The rapid growth of business of the General. Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company, Hoboken, N. J., and the: promise, 
in the near future, of further expansion has necessitated 
the following changes in personnel: 

D. R. Grandy has been 
promoted to the position 
of assistant sales manager 
in charge of publicity. 

He has been succeeded 
as commercial engineer by 
G. J. Taylor, who will be 
assisted by Messrs. Dana, 
Ferree and Rowe. 

L. F. Gerisch has been 
transferred from the com- 
mercial engineering de- 
partment to the publicity 
department. 

Several additions to the 
district staffs include: H. 
W. Conklin, Cincinnati; C. J. Mason, Hoboken; C. K. 
Lambka, Chicago; C. W. Powell, Detroit. 


D. R. Grandy 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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T. F. Blume has been appointed a departmental super- 
intendent of the No. 2 unit of the Highland Park Manu- 
facturing Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 


H. H. Spray has resigned as overseer carding Jefferson 
Mills, Jefferson, Ga., to accept a position as overseer 
carding and spinning at Selma Mfg. Co., Birmingham, 
Ala, 


Hunter Huss, son of Hoke Hunter, a former well 
known cotton mill superintendent of Cherryville, N. C., 
has been elected county superintendent of education for 
Gaston County, N. C. 


J. S. Bonner, Auburn graduate of 1935, is now mill 
representative for M. Hohenberg & Co., cotton merchants, 
of Memphis and Dallas. Mr. Bonner was formerly with 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. He will spend most of 
his time in Georgia and Alabama. 


Northern N. C.-Va. Division of 


Southern Textile Association Meets 


The Spring Meeting of the Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association will 
be held at the Leaksville High School Building, Leaks- 
ville, N. C., on Saturday morning, April 24th, it was an- 
nounced by J. O. Thomas, secretary of the Division. An 
invitation is extended to all textile operating executives 
to attend this meeting. The session will begin at 10 
o'clock and will close with a luncheon at about 12:30 or 
1 o'clock. 

Featured on the program for the morning session will 
be an address on “Air Conditioning in the Textile Indus- 
try, by an authority on that subject. Following the 
luncheon, Luther H. Hodges, production manager for the 
manufacturing division of Marshall Field & Co., will 
deliver an address on “Trends in the Textile Industry.” 
There will be discussion periods on timely topics and 
several entertainment features, including a humorous talk 
by Tom Henderson, special writer for The State. 

L. J. Rushworth, chairman of the Division, has ex- 
pressed the hope that a large number of textile men in 
this section of North Carolina and Virginia will avail 
themselvess of this opportunity to get together for friend- 
ly fellowship and an exchange of helpful ideas. 


Master Mechanics Meet 


The Master Mechanics Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will hold its Spring Meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Charlotte, N. C., April 27th, at 
10 a.m. All Master Mechanics are invited to attend. 

A list of questions has been sent to a large number of 
Master Mechanics in the South, and the discussion will 
be conducted with these questions as a guide. These 
questions concern problems with which the mechanic is 
confronted frequently, and an open discussion, with ex- 
periences of men who have dealt with these situations in 
the past, should prove of great value to the mechanic and 
to the mill with which he is associated. 

P. D. Hatley, Chairman of the Master Mechanics Divi- 
sion, urges all Master Mechanics to be present and take 
advantage of this opportunity ‘to profit by open discus- 
sion. 
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Winner of Seydel-Woolley Contest 


During the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, 
S. C., the Seydel-Woolley Company of Atlanta, Ga., of- 
fered prizes and conducted contests for the best estimate 
of the number of ends in a warp which they exhibited. 

The guesses ranged from 799 to 11,000, but the actual 
number of ends was 6,132. 

W. F. Summers, superintendent of the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., guessed 6,200 and won 
the first prize, which was a 50-pound drum of Seyco 
Penetrant. 

A. F. Griffin, superintendent of the Alabama Mills, 
Inc., Jasper, Ala., was next best and won the second 
prize, which was a 25-pound can of Seyco Penetrant. 

Others who were close guesssers and won prizes were 
M. R. Hippe, Winget Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; Kite For- 
syth, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala.; H. A. Burow, man- 
ager Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Tex.; R. A. Peden, 
Greenville, S. C.; T. H. Floyd, Tallassee, Ala., and H. B. 
Robinson, Columbus, Ga. 


— 


W. F. Elgin Wins Prize At Greenville Textile 
Show 


W. F. Elgin, loom fixer for the Belton Mills, Belton, 
S. C., won the prize given by the McLeod Leather & 
Belting Co., Greensboro, N. C., for the person guessing 
the nearest number of blows on a check strap. 

The check strap had been used on a 36-inch Model E 
Draper loom, running 180 picks per minute. The loom 
was equipped with a pick counter and a record made oi 
the service given. Men connected with the mill submit- 
ting sample were eliminated from the contest. 

Mr. Elgin’s guess came within 210 picks of the record 
made. Others coming very close were Raymond Mc- 
Swain, weaver, Cannon Mills; J. F. Sessoms, second 
hand, Newberry Mills; Clyde Neighbors, loom fixer, 
Beaumont Mills, and Mrs. Thos. Nelson, Textile School, 
Raleigh, N. C. | 

Over 700 people entered this contest; the majority be- 
ing superintendents, overseers, second hands, loom fixers 
and weavers. 

The prize being sent to Mr. Elgin is a $25 U. S. saving 
bond. 


_ 


Atlantic Cotton Mill Association 


J. E. Harty, of Atlanta, was elected president of the 
Atlantic Cotton Association at the closing session of the 
1937 convention April 17th. He succeeds Lucien S. 
Loeb, of Montgomery. 

Other new officers of the organization are: A. H. Pell, 
of Charlotte, N. C., first vice-president; T. W. Crews, 
Spartanburg, S. C., second vice-president; F. G. Hill, of 
Atlanta, treasurer, and J. M. Gloer, also of Atlanta, sec- 
retary. 

Following are the new directors: Mr. Pell, J. J. Wil- 
liamson, Atlanta; G. A. Middleton, Charleston, S. C.: 
Charles W. Shepard, Gadsden, Ala., and D, N. Gilbert, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Voicing opposition to “efforts being made in various 
directions to tax cotton,’ Mr. Loeb, the retiring president 
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of the association, said that the farmer, instead, should 
be compensated by the Federal Government for his co- 
operation in production control. 

Mr. Loeb deplored the preferential treatment shown 
to co-operatives whom he said were cotton merchants in 
the same sense as the members of the association. 

C. K. Everett, manager of the New Uses Section of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute of New York, directed attention 
to the invasion of other natural fibers in the industrial 
field. He explained what was being done to promote 
cotton sales. 

Among the new uses of cotton is the adoption of cotton 
membranes by highway engineers in road building. 

“Every mile of cotton road,” he said, “absorbs from 
eight to ten bales of cotton.”’ 


G. E. Orders Largest in History 


Orders received by the General Electric Company for 
the first quarter of 1937 amounted to $105,747,030, com- 
pared with $59,569,879 for the corresponding quarter of 
1936, an increase of 78 per cent, President Gerard Swope 
announced recently. This was the largest first quarter in 
the history of the Company. A statement of net sales 
billed and earnings for the first quarter will accompany 
the dividend of 40 cents a share, payable to stockholders 
on April 26, 1937. 


OBITUARY 
JAMES MELVIN 


James Alexander Melvin, 73, formerly associated with 
the Gastonia (N. C.) Comber Needling Company, died 
in Gastonia, N. C., April 19th. 

Mr. Melvin was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1864, 
and came to the United States in 1890. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order. 


Coming Textile Events 


APRIL 24 


Northern North Carolina and Virginia Division of 
Southern Textile Association meeting at Leaksville, 
N. C. 


APRIL 27 
Master Mechanics Div. of Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation meeting at Charlotte, N. C. 
MAY 12-13-14 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association will 
hold their annual meeting at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Board of Governors meet May 12. 


May 14-15 
National Rayon Technical Conference, at Wash- 


ington, D. C 
MAY 31 - June 5 
National Cotton Week. Seventh Annual Observ- 


ance, 
JUNE 3-4 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 87th annual 
meeting, at the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 


June 11-12 


Southern Textile Association annual meeting, at 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


| 
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Springs Mills Builds Homes 


Fort Mill, S. C—A cotton mill housing undertaking 
—believed by informed mill men to be the first of its 
kind in this section of not in the entire country—had its 
beginning a couple of years ago at Lancaster, where 
other units of the Springs Mills are also located. Some 
40 houses were built there then. Within recent months 
about 100 more have gone up in the Lancaster project— 
situated on route 93, which runs from Lancaster to Great 
Falls, many more are under construction near Fort Mills 
on highway 21. 


The plan is to build houses a mile or two from town 
and the mill and let the operatives enjoy a creative rural 
life, commuting back and forth. 


Incidentally these neat white edifices are not “boss” 
houses but for regular operatives of the company. 


Just how far Capt. Elliott White Springs, the textile 
magnate who heads the Springs Cotton Mills, will carry 
the housing project has not been announced, but it was 
learned that plans are underway for extending a water 
main to afford water and sewerage for the Fort Mill 
houses. The houses already have lights provided by 
lines run from the company’s power plant in Fort Mill. 
The Lancaster houses have been provided with water 
and lights also. 


No definite plans for home ownership have been com- 
pleted by the company, but it is understood a good many 
families have made application to buy the new houses. 

On the other hand, however, rent is so low that home 
ownership is not made greatly desirable. Most of the 
houses have five rooms and the mill’s rental charge of 
50 cents a room a week runs only $10 a month. This 
covers water also and ordinary lighting. 


An “excess’”’ power charge amounting to about 50 
cents a month is added where families operate radios and 
electric refrigerators. 


Regular rental fee covers use of the land immediately 
surrounding the houses. These plots run from one to 
three acres and provides ample room for gardening and 
truck farming in a small way. Where families desire 
more land they may rent additional space at a rate of 
around 10 cents an acre a week. This would give a 
family the use of a dozen additional acres for the price 
of a bale of cotton a year. If all workers of a family are 
not employed in the mill, some may farm. 


In case of shutdown or curtailment of the plant work- 
ers living in the country development would have addi- 


tional means of support through the combined agricul- 
tural program. 


Most of the new houses contain five rooms although 
some are smaller. Figured at about $500 the room, each 
house represents an investment of $2,500. The struc- 
tures have double finished floors, composition roofs, con- 
crete porches, solid foundations of brick walls and creo- 
soted sills and understructure. First class paint jobs of 
white trimmed with green make them even more attrac- 
tive. Each little home, nestling back among the trees, 
has its own individuality because several patterns were 
used in building and these country homes are quite a 
contrast to the ugly similarity of the old-fashioned mill 
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village still seen in some parts of the country. While the 
Fort Mill houses have not long been occupied they are 


already taking on “homey” appearances with yard and 
ground beautification. 


The house plan generally calls for a large living room, 
two bedrooms, dining room, kitchen, pantry, screened 
back porch and bathroom with linen closet. The front- 
age of the structures generally runs around 25 feet and 
depth is about 50 feet. The living room measures 17 


by 13 feet in one of the general plans followed for the 
houses. 


Rayon Consumption by Wool Mills Estimated 
At 44,410,000 Pounds 


The woolen and worsted industries last year used more 
rayon for blending purposes than ever before, according 
to the Wool Tops Exchange. The total amount of rayon 
used for blending with wool was approximately 44,410,- 
000 pounds, an increase of about 19,334,000 pounds over 
1935. Of this increase, 86 per cent was due to sharply 
higher imports of rayon staple fiber and rayon waste, 
virtually all of which was used by the woolen and worsted 
industries. The balance of the increase was attributed to 
greater use of domestic primary and secondary wastes. 
Rayon used by the woolen and worsted industries last 
year was 7.1 per cent of the total wool consumed in the 
United States in the same period, a ratio slightly more 
than double that of 1935. 


Cotton Uniforms Again in Demand 


The rising tide of industrial recovery plus shrewd 
promotion and aggressive selling by cotton goods houses 
has led to renewed demand for various types of cotton 
uniform fabrics. Factories which started before the de- 
pression to outfit their employes in attractive uniforms 
only to abandon it during the hard years are again in 
the market along with public utilities, corporations, 
bakeries, dairies, theaters and transportation companies 
which relaxed their regulations regarding uniforms after 
1929 but are again insisting that their employes be neatly 
clothed in specially designed uniforms. Even cotton mills 
in many instances have joined the parade of companies 
which garb their help in becoming uniforms. Uniform 
manufacturers who have been contacting industrialists 
in all parts of the country report that they find it easy 
to interest employers in having their workers uniformly 
garbed. They argue that it constitutes good advertising 
and that shabby work garments hardly fit into the pic- 
ture created by the modern, well-lighted and well-ven 
tilated factory. Keeping step with the demand for uniform 
fabrics, cotton mills have developed wide ranges of colors 
and patterns which run all the way from the cloths 
used in the resplendent uniforms worn by ushers in the 
large motion picture theaters to the subdued, hard-wear- 
ing grays and blues preferred by employes of traction 
and trucking companies——New York Journal of Com- 


merce. 
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Maximum Ages of Wage Earners Accepted 
For Employment 


New York, N. Y.—Of 405 representative industrial 
companies surveyed by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, only eighteen, or 4.4%, have made it a 
definite policy not to hire male workers forty years of 
age or over. 


The Conference Board’s survey, the results of which 
are contained in a new publication, “‘Personnel Practices 
Governing Factory and Office Administration,” points 
out that over three-quarters of the reporting companies 
have not fixed maximum age limits on the hiring of older 
workers. This does not necessarily mean that age has 
no bearing on the employment of new workers. While 
these companies have no definite policy forbidding the 
hiring of workers beyond a given age, it is probably 
that, all other factors being equal, the employment 
manager, or foreman, generally accepts the younger ap- 
plicant. 

Of the remaining companies covered by the survey, 
twenty-two, or 5.4% of the total, have established forty- 
five as the maximum hiring age; thirty-three, or 8.1%, 
have established fifty; and sixteen, or 4.0%, have estab- 
lished sixty. ‘Three companies reported that they em- 
ploy new male workers up to sixty-five years of age. 

Wherever definite maximum hiring limitations have 
been established, the Conference Board’s survey shows 
that the age restrictions are lower for women than for 
men. Nearly three-fourths of the companies with such 
limitations set the maximum hiring age for women at 
forty-six or less, while only about two-fifths of such 
companies fix the maximum as low for men. 


Bobbin Manufacturing Plant 


Gastonia, N. C.—F. C. Todd, president of F. C. 
Todd, Inc., has purchased another section of the old 
Ozark building from the American Trust Company of 
Charlotte, thus giving him control of three-fourths of 
the building, representing 60,000 feet of floor space, for 
his enterprises. Todd is preparing to install a bobbin 
manufacturing plant, he said, and a machine shop for 
manufacturing gears and cotton mill machinery. Most 
of his plant at present is making pickers and aprons and 
reconditioning second hand mill machinery. 


Find Improvement In Mill Villages 


A brighter scene in the cotton mill villages of South 
Carolina and Georgia was observed during the past week 
by Dr. Frank T. de Vyver, instructor in economics at 
Duke University, who visited 30 mills in those two States 
to compare present conditions with those he observed 
several years ago. 

He collected statistics during his tour that will be 
incorporated in an analytical article on the subject. 
His general observation was that conditions have been 
markedly improved. 
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The Wagner Act Decision 


HEN our forefathers, as citizens of the 

several States recognized the need of union 
of the States for matters of mutual interest, they 
adopted an agreement called a “Constitution” 
and, in writing that document, sought to have it 
clearly understood that the central government 
would have only certain delegated powers. 

Section 1, Article 1, of the Constitution of the 
United States says: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

When the framers of our Constitution went 
back to their several States, they argued that the 
above section made it plain that Congress would 
not have any powers except those specifically 
granted to it and would not seek to assume any 
additional authority. 

The people, however, were not satisfied and 
the States refused to ratify the Constitution until 
there were certain amendments adopted estab- 
lishing beyond question that Congress could not 
assume control over matters and powers reserved 
to the States. 


Article X of the amendments known as the 
‘Bill of Rights” said: 


Powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the peoples thereof. 


With the adoption of that amendment the 
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peoples of the several States believed that they 
were safe against infringement by Congress and 
that unless 36 States agreed to relinquish con- 
trol over their internal affairs, there could be no 
usurpation by Congress. 


No honest man can read Article X of the “Bill 
of Rights” Amendment and not admit that it 
was a solemn and binding agreement definitely 
intended to deny to Congress any power over 
those matters reserved to the States. 


“Powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution are reserved to the States 
respectively” and no honest man can claim that 
the policing powers or control over the lives and 
labor of the citizens of the several States has ever 
been transferred to Congress by any act of the 
States. 


In decision, after decision, the United States 
Supreme Court has held and held rightly that— 


Congress can not do indirectly that which it has no 
power to do directly. 


That was the answer to all efforts to assume 
the power to regulate the internal powers of the 
States by using some other power which was not 
directly related to the subject. 

In Hammer vs. Dagenhart, the Federal Child 
Labor Law Case, the United States Supreme 
Court held: 


The evident purpose of the act was not to prohibit 
interstate commerce in certain class of articles because of 
some inherently vicious character, but to “standardize 
the ages at which children may be employed in mining 
and manufacturing within the States.” But the man- 
ufacture, the production of goods for interstate commerce, 
is not in itself interstate commerce but a matter for local 
regulation. Nor can the constitutional power of Congress 
over commerce be used to equalize the competitive con- 
ditions in the various States. 


That was the position of the Supreme Court 
and shows their regard for the solemn agreement 
of the States when they created a Congress and 
pledged to those entering into the agreement 
that the body created by them would not seek 
to become their master. 

In 1930, President Hoover sent the name of 
Judge John J. Parker of Charlotte, N. C., to the 
United States Senate as a nominee for the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. Organized labor pre- 
vented the confirmation of Judge Parker and 
dictated the nomination and election of Justice 
Roberts of Philadelphia. 

Justice Roberts owed his position upon the 
Supreme Court to the leaders of organized labor 
and by the vote of Justice Roberts reversing a 
long list of previous opinions and holding that 
manufacture within a State was “commerce be- 
tween the States,” organized labor has been 
given a large measure of control over al! manu- 
facturing operations. 
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It was the vote of Justice Roberts which has 
presumably destroyed our dual form of govern- 
ment and denied the rights of the States to con- 
trol their internal affairs. 


It must be plain to any layman, as well as to 
any legal mind, that the weaver who tends a 
loom at Greenville, S. C., is not engaged in inter- 
state commerce, but, by the decision upon the 
Wagner Act, such becomes the law and must 
continue to be the law unless the opinion is re- 
versed sometime in the future. 


The loss of States Rights and its effect upon 
the future of the United States is far more im- 
portant than the immediate effect upon labor 
relations. 


The situation would not be so bad 


(1) If industry could deal with labor itself 
instead of professional labor leaders. 


(2) If laws were made by a free Congress 
instead of under the domination of organized 
minorities. 


The chief objection to the Wagner Act is its 
one-sidedness. It enumerates specifically those 
things that constitute unfair labor practices on 
the part of the employer, but not in a single in- 
stance does it impose any obligation on em- 
ployees or labor organizations. The National 
Labor Relations Board is not authorized to issue 
any order against labor organizations that may 
themselves engage in unfair practices. The 
whole burden of preserving industrial peace 
rests upon the employer, whereas labor organi- 
zations appears to be encouraged to believe that 
they have the backing of the Government in 
anything they may do to achieve their ends. 

The declared purpose of the Wagner Act is to 
equalize the bargaining power of employers and 
employees and to encourage the amicable settle- 
ment of labor disputes, but its terms contradict 
the purpose. The measure appears to be better 
calculated to provoke disputes than to discour- 
age them. Instead of equalizing the bargaining 
power of the parties involved it appears to con- 
fer a monopolistic power upon one of the parties, 
namely, the employees. 

The National Labor Board is so set up as 
practically to deprive the employer of the power 
to negotiate directly with his own employees in 
the interest of maintaining harmonious relations 
with them. This Labor Board is not bound by 
the ordinary rules of court procedure and there 
is virtually no appeal from its decisions. There 
is no review open to the employer as a matter of 
right but only in accordance with the provisions 
of the judicial code governing petitions for writs 
of certiorari. 

The Wagner Act, although declared constitu- 
tional, is essentially a partisan and undemocratic 
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approach to the problem with which it professes 
to deal. Intimidation, coercion or violence car- 
ried on in the name of collective bargaining by 
employees cannot be condoned if we are to have 
a fair and just labor policy. 


If the Roosevelt Administration is sincere in 
its desire to end industrial disputes on a basis of 
square dealing, it will lose no time in moving to 
correct the glaring faults and many inconsist- 
encies of the Wagner law. It will seek to impose 
the same obligations and responsibilities upon 
labor organizations as are now imposed upon 
employers and organizations of employers. It 
will urge legislation to protect the rights of un- 
organized employees and the larger rights of the 
public. Having done much to create a labor 
monopoly, it appears to be the duty of the Ad- 
ministration to seek honest and fair regulations 
of that monopoly. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
says that the Supreme Court did not hold in the 
Wagner decisions that Congress could regulate 
manufacturing operations ‘“‘in regard to hours of 
work, wages paid, or any other such matter.”’ 


On the contrary, says the Chamber, the court 
said unanimously in the companion railroad case 
decided on March 29th that its decision of 
twenty-five years ago still stands, to the effect 
that, in entering into contracts of employment, 
railroads act in the same private capacity as any 
other employer and Congress can not fix the 
terms of contracts of employment merely be- 
cause the employer is engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 


Chief Justice Hughes, although he voted with 
the majority in the Wagner Act decision, said in 
his decision: 

The act does not interfere with the normal exercise of 
the right of the employer to select its employees or to 
discharge them. The employer may not, under cover of 
that right, intimidate or coerce its employees with respect 
to their self-organization and representation, and on the 
other hand, the board is not entitled to make its authority 
a pretext for interference with the right to discharge when 
that right is exercised for other reasons than such intimi- 
dation and coercion. 

The law in question goes no further than to safeguard 
the right of employees to self-organization and to select 
representatives of their own choosing for collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual protection without restraint or 
coercion by their employer. 


Labor leaders and organizers are, of course, 
claiming that the Wagner decision gives unions 
complete power over the operations of the fac- 
tories in which they are employed, including the 
power to dictate the wages to be paid, but no 
such powers have yet been given nor will all 
rights be known until many test cases have gone 
to the United States Supreme Court and deci- 
sions have been rendered. 
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KROMOTAN 


Increased flexibility 
for difficult drives. Kro- 
motan is a combination 
tannage leather belt 
offering much greater 
transmission efficiency. 
Kromotan excels on all 
difficult drives where 
the belt is subjected to 
severe or reverse bends 
or on idler drives. It is 
impervious to excep- 
tional atmospheric 
conditions, such as 
steam, hot water, di- 
lute acids or alkalies. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


John P. Maguire & Company 


IMNCOBPORATED 


Tactors 


{ Supervision of credits and finance is a 
highly specialized function in which we can 
be of service to you. 


{ We check credits, assume credit losses, and 
advance in cash, the net amount of ship- 
ments as made. 


Inquiries Invited 


John P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


New York Life Building 


370 Fourth Avenue New York City Ashland 4-4141 


Southern Representative 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM First National Bullding 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ill News 


Grirrin, Ga.—Georgia-Kincaid Mill No. 2 is install- 
ing a new heating system. 


CENTRAL Fatis, N. C.—The Central Falls Manutac- 
turing Company is building an addition of about 10,000 
square feet to provide warehouse space. 


GapspeNn, ALa.—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Gadsden unit, has under way a 100x100 foot addition to 
Warehouse No. 3. 

Newton, N. C.—City Cotton Mill has begun the con- 
struction of an addition, two stories, in which additional 
equipment will be installed. 

CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—Gaston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, recently leased by W. J]. Woods and associates, has 
resumed operations, following a two-year shutdown. 

Hich Pornt, N. C.—The Pickett Cotton Mills are 
renting a Guillet Overhauling System for use in the over- 
hauling of their machinery. 

SPARTANBURG, 5. C.—The Saxon Mills are having three 

of their automatic spoolers equipped with the Vacuum 
Cleaning System, by The Textile Shop, Spartanburg. 
©. 
The Springs Cotton Mills are 
having “No-Drip” slasher hoods put on their slasher 
units. This work is being done by The Textile Shop, of 
Spartanburg. 


Fort S. C. 


Daas, N. C.—Robinson Yarn Mills, Dallas, N. C.., 
are adding 3,000 additional spindles of spinning secured 
through and erected by Walker Engineering Co. of Gas- 
tonia. 


ENoREE, S. C.—-Potter and Shackleford, Greenville 
contracting firm, has been awarded contract for a one- 
story addition to the Riverdale Mills at Enoree at a 
cost of $30,000. 


EuFAULA, ALA.—-Cow.kee Mlills are installing 65 addi- 
tional looms in the basement of the new dyeing division, 
which will bring the company’s total to 461 looms. 


Ciirton, 5. C.—The Clifton Manufacturing Company 
is having a Vacuum Cleaning System installed on two of 
their automatic spoolers by The Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


SANFORD, N. C.—An add.tion to the Sanford Cotton 
Mills is completed and the machinery is being installed. 
It is expected that production in the new addition will 
commence within the next few weeks. With the additions 
and improvement of much of the machinery and the en- 
largement of the mill the output of Father George 
Sheeting, nationally known product of the mills, will be 
materially increased. 
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Mill News 


HuNTSVILLE, Ata.—Lowe Cotton Mill was recently 
purchased at auction by John P. Ames, operator of bag 
mills at Montgomery and Selma, but it will not be put 
into operation for some time. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-James E. Mitchell & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, have bid $28,500 for the assets of Pelham Mills, 
which was put up for sale in the case of Southern Frank- 
lin Process Company against the Pelham Mills. This 
property includes 310 acres of land, the mill building, 
warehouses, mill store, offices and the entire mill village, 
as well as textile and other machinery and equipment. 

Waco, Tex.—The Gilbreath Manufacturing Company, 
a cutting plant, which is owned and operated by Leo A. 
Gilbreath and Tom Maris, has been moved to Waco from 
Columbus, Tex. The present capacity of 75 dozen suits 
of underwear daily will be increased to 225 dozen daily. 
The concern is engaged in the manufacture of silk, rayon 
and cotton underwear for women and children. 


Mr. Hoiiy, N. C.—Plans have been announced for 
installing machinery in the new addition to the Woodlawn 
unit of the American Yarn & Processing Co. Machinery 
will include 4,000 spindles, 16 cards and six combers. 
Completion of the addition and operation of the new 
machinery will result in raising the plant’s capacity by 
50 per cent. 


SaLisspury, N. C.—-The Burlington Mills have leased 
a portion of the Klumac Cotton Mills, at Salisbury, com- 
prising 84 looms and auxiliary equipment, which will be 
operated as a branch plant, it was disclosed recently. 

The unit will be used primarily for production of dra- 
pery fabrics. 

The Klumac property has been in receivership for a 
number of months. The. remainder of the mill will be 
operated by W. F. McCanless in making bedspreads. 


ALBANY, GA.—Anticipated progress is being made in 
construction of the plant of the Albany Manufacturing 
Company, which will manufacture full-fashioned hosiery. 
However, A. Blum, who is in charge of operations, de- 
clined to give any information relative to the time when 
operations probably will begin or when the plant will be 
completed. His only statement was that the work of 
constructing the plant is about half completed. It began 
early in December. 

Local information is to the effect that the first machine 
probably will be placed in operation within a few weeks. 
though Mr. Blum would not comment on that estimate. 

The completed plant and necessary machinery will 
cost an estimated $500,000. Between 200 and 300 em- 
ployees are expected to be given jobs at first, and the 
number may be increased to as many as 500, according to 
information given out some time ago. 

Identity of New York interests reported to have been 


responsible for establishing the plant has not been re- 
vealed. 
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IN TEXTILE 


FLOORS 
MUST BE 
FREE OF 
RUTS AND 
HOLES 


or losses will oc- 


cur from acci- 
dents, curtailed 
production, high 
overhead and 


4 = damaged equip- 
TONHARD RESURFACER offers the best solu- 
tion to this worrysome problem. Write today 
for a FREE copy of our revised maintenance manual. 
It has value to you. 


COMPANY _ 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 
STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


The People’s Choice 


The people who are seriously interested in improving 
their spinning production, turn in a majority vote for 
Victor Travelers. 

Here’s the reason... Victors meet all requirements, 
but you don't have to order till you are sure. We'll send 
a trial supply free. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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The Seasons Popular Weaves 
(Continued from Page 6) 


teristic in its chic simplicity of many 
of the seasons best prints. The ground 
is white with a small elongated dia- 
mond woven in it and the dots are 
an irregular melange of scarlet and 
navy. 

No. 4 is a dotted of considerable 
fashion interest. The ground is black 
with a fine double stripe of white run- 
ning through and a woven design of 
white dots. 

No. 4 is a fine-wale pique printed 
with a lively tulip pattern. The 
flowers are about actual size and 
show a combination of henna-red, 
navy, dark and light green, and soft, 
warm beige. This fabric is typical 
of the sort of thing which is being so 
strongly featured for beach coats and 
play suits, as well as for evening 
dresses. 


C. 1. O. 


Jacob 8S. Potofsky 

Mr. Potofsky recently came South 
as assistant to Steve Nance, who is 
nominally in charge of C. I. O. or- 
ganization in this section. It is as- 
sumed that Jacob Potofsky is the 
personal representative of Sidney 
Hillman, and while nominally an as- 
sistant to Nance, is really his boss 
and is keeping check upon him and 
the other Southern organizers. 


Textile Colorists 
Meet At Greensboro 


An address by Louis A. Olney, 
president of the Lwoell Textile Insti- 
tute and also president emeritus and 
chairman of the research committee 
of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, was a 
feature of the banquet session of the 
Piedmont Section of the National 
Association’s Spring Conference held 
April 17th at the King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Other speakers included W. H. 
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Classitied Department 


| Cotton Mill Machinery For Sale— 
At Wadsworth Plant—Just West | 
of Spartanburg, S. C. 


| 1H & B single beater Finisher | 
Picker, 1 Liddell Yarn Baling 
Press. 


1 35 in. American Blower and Pip- 
ing. Also 1 20 in. Blower and 
Piping. 

7 Mason Cards—40 in., 12 Del, 
| Mason Drawing, 12 in.—met. top 
rolis. 

7 Whitin (Nasmith) Combers, 10 
in., and 1 rib and 1 lap machine. 
Saco-Pettee Slubber, 12x6, 64 
Spin. 

2H & B Intermediates, 106 Spin., 


ox4%. Lot Speeders and Jack 
Frames. 
17 frames Whitin Spinning, band 


drive, 192 Spin. | 
4 frames Whitin Spin., large ring, 
special belt motor drive. | 
28 frames Mason Tape Drive Spin., 
256 Spin. to frame, Model C, 36 | 


in. 
12 frames H & B Wet Twisters, 10 
frames F & J Wet Twisters. 
1 frame Draper Dry Twisters. 1 
Foster Winder, No. 10. 
2 frames Foster No. 25 
4 ends up. 
Draper Spoolers, 2 E & BSpool- | 
ers, several Hopedale Spoolers. 
2 Cocker Ball Warpers and Creels, | 
1 Barnes Drill Press, 16 in. 
Lot Bobbins, 6x3 (7% in. all over). { 
Lot 4x5% Spools. 
Lot Spinning Bobbins (2 sizes). 
Lot Skewers, from 7 to 12 In. 
Elec. Motors, R & M and/or 
Elec., is, 2s, 38, and 15 
| H. P. (1150 R.P.M.) 
Lot Elec. Motors, R & M and/or 
; Gen. Blec., 58 and 10s, 175) § 
R.P.M. 
10 Bahnson Humidifiers, 220 volt 
Also various other useful items end 
supplies. 
| Plant open for inspection of chese 
any business day, 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


|; Call or write 
; |. W. Gray, Woodruff, S. C. 


Doublers, 


tw 


Lat 
(Gen. 


WANTED—All spinners of cotton, wool 
or rayon having laps and middle steel 
rolls, to consult the writer of ad. M. 
L. Balick, Box 57, Ranlo Station, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Prompt, expert service. Send 
sketch or model for free opinion. 
Expert Washington associates. 


DAVID P. DELLINGER 


Special Attorne 
Cherryville, N. C. 
ances: 
' Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 
BARRETT 
| Specification 
ROOFING 
DAUGHTRY 
SHEET METAL CO. 
| 4109 &. Trade Charlotte 
FOR SALE at 25 cents per pound. >? 
| 2 coils 1450 pounds New Plym- 
| outh Transmission rope. 
BERRYTON MILLS 
Berryton, Ga. 
WANTED—SCRAP IRON 
In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all ades, 
| including heavy engines and boll- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
c. &. Luttrell & Co. 
Box 1161 Greenville, S. C. 
Telephone 1447 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 


PAUL A. OUNKEL CO.. INC. 


Be WALL ST. NEW YORK. WY. 


Honover 2°4436 


| — | 
| 

‘MPORTER =, 
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Cady, president of the Association, 
and Elmer C. Bertolet, head of the 
department of chemistry and dyeing, 
Philadelphia Textile School, and also 
vice-president of the Association. 
The banquet session concluded the 
one-day meeting of the group. 

A feature of the day was a council 
meeting of the National Association, 
which was held at 9 a. m., and also a 
session of the research committee, 
which was held at 11 o'clock. Rou- 
tine business and various reports 
were given at these meetings, the first 
ever to be held in the South by the 
National group. 

Saturday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock, 
members of the Piedmont group at- 
tended a technical program. Dr. Al- 
fred R. Macormac, of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alla., 
presented a paper on “Cellulose From 
the Whole Cotton Plant,” which was 
illustrated by motion pictures. 

Dr. Macormac pointed out that 
cellulose can be secured more eco- 
nomically from the cotton plant as a 
whole than from wood, which is the 
present source. Rayon is manufac- 
tured from cellulose. 

Other papers were presented by J]. 
R. McArteer, of Belmont, on “Hos- 
iery Finishing;” Albert W. Chase, 
Foxboro, Mass., on “The Importance 
of Temperature Control,” and by C. 
Scott Althouse, Reading, Pa., on 
“Dyes—How They Are Made.” 

Thomas R. Smith, of Albemarle, 
chairman of 


the Piedmont group, 
presided over the sessions. R. M. 
Mitchell, of Greensboro, was in 


charge of arrangements for the con- 
vention. 


Improved Cotton Grading 


Athens, Ga.—E. C. Westbrook, 
cotton specialist with the State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, said here 
April 17th that recent revision of the 
government cotton classing law will 
allow official government grading of 
all cotton grown in the 134 one-va- 
riety cotton communities of the State. 

Official classing of the cotton ac- 
cording to its grade and length of 
staple will allow farmers to sell their 
cotton on the basis of quality, and 
get extra money for the better grade 
and longer staple cotton they are 
growing in the one-variety communi- 
ties, he said. 

About 5 per cent of the cotton 
grown in Georgia last year was class- 
ed, including 10,000 bales produced 
in twelve of the one-variety commu- 
nities. Farmers in the one-variety 
communities last year produced 103,- 
000 bales, Westbrook reported. 
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Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


for Rayon and Wool Blends 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692, 
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| 


April 22, 1937 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton gray cloths fell far below 
production last week. Mills kept prices unchanged, but 
some concessions developed. There was a moderate 
amount of reselling at discounts under mill quotations. 

Mills still had a large backlog of unfilled orders of 
print cloths equaling 16 weeks’ production at. current 
schedules. 

In the finished goods markets, trading was fair in some 
divisions, but there was evidence -that processors and 
distributors had bought in anticipation of a greater im- 
provement in demand than has actually developed. 

This accounted for reselling of gray goods, and has 
resulted in failure of many manufacturers and distribu- 
tors to push selling prices up to replacement levels. Work 
shirt factories were doing a moderate business, but their 
volume had fallen off from the recent peak. 

Trading in carded broadcloths was very limited, and 
first hand prices were unchanged. Interest was so light 
that second hands were not attempting to drum up busi- 
ness. 

There was some interest in sheetings, but quantities 
were not involved, and second hands were getting a fair 
share of the business. Mills in many cases still have no 
early deliveries to offer of several constructions, and for 
this reason second hands often were able to get prices for 
quick goods comparable or equal to those quoted by the 
mills on later shipments. 

The narrow print cloth section found very little busi- 
ness going through, and in fact little inquiry was noted. 
Prices were firm, except for some second hand offerings 
of 36-inch numbers. 

Further second hand business was done in the 39-inch 
4-yard 80 squares at 94ec for near deliveries, while mills 
quoted 10c and would listen to 934c. Other print cloths 
were moved in scattered second hand lots at various con- 
cessions under quotations. Mill prices generally were 
held unchanged. 

Part-waste osnaburgs sold in scattered lots at firm 
prices, with the 40-inch 3.50s bringing 85¢c and the 36- 
inch 3.90s moving at 8 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 


Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_.. 10% 
Brown sheetings, standard. . 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 9 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 
Staple ginghams 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


3 40-46 Leonard St.. New York 
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April 22, 1937 
Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Resistance of leading yarn sources 
to the more or less general clamor for price cuts has been 
stiffened by the reported record consumption of cotton in 
March and the indication that supplies of suitable cotton 
seem likely to be barely sufficient until the new crop be- 
gins to move. Suppliers contend that consumer’s stocks 
of yarn also have been disappearing rapidly, while of the 
better grade yarns the spinners either have none on hand, 
or only about a week’s supply at the present rate of 
shipments, and this consists principally of odds and ends. 

There is now general acceptance among suppliers of 
the fact that buying has been checked and this, together 
with the decline in market quotations for cotton, has 
stopped the long upswing in yarn rates. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how long most customers can 
postpone new orders. In some quarters, it is claimed that 
inquiries continue arriving from some of the more alert 
customers, who show they expect concessions in price, 
but are anxious to protect next fall’s requirements com- 
pletely if the spinners will give them some encourage- 
ment. 

In some quarters, hesitation has appeared in the speci- 
fication of shipments against old contracts, and this dis- 
closes that some consumers of sale yarn find demand has 
diminished for their products, which makes them ques- 
tion the desirability of taking in further yarn shipments 
at the rate which prevailed a short time back. 

For some sorts of yarn in which prices were boosted 
somewhat beyond the merit of the yarn, itself, due to 
urgent demand recently, there has been an abrupt reduc- 
ttion of a cent or more. Otherwise, reductions are scat- 
tered and some sources continue to stand by their top 
asking prices. 

One of the encouraging conditions noted by mills is 
the consistent manner in which customers have supplied 
production specifications. Spinners are not bothered 
much with delivery deferment requests. Various spinners 
prefer to study the situation before making any decision 
concerning trading policies. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


ek Yarns, 3, 4, and 5-Ply 
Southern Single Warps 
108 ..84 - 
3 and 4-ply .._..89 - 
Southern TwoPly Chain White carpets, 8s, 
arp 3 and 4-ply ; 31%- 
Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
lés 8s, 2, 3, and 4-ply___28%-_. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest & 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 
4 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
stay hard und smooth. 


You can add many years to the life of 
your floors by using these 
Order the following today: 
1 Bobi Mi-Cleanser No. 35. 
1 Model M-2 Denison Squeegee. 


products 


ESTABLISHED 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE. WN. C. 
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PROD 


BASED ON RESEARCH 


rt One Barrel of @eGant 
7 Replaces Three Barrels 


of Sizing Compound 


Composition—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
09.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 


E fiectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 

Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N .Y. 


Demonstrators : 


E. Il. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark 
884 Riverway Box 274 
Boston, Mass. Spartanburg. S. C. 


Talley W. Piper 
B 534 


ox 
Fairfax, Ala. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
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Colour Unevenness in Textile Printing 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tervals. Faults of this type are particularly noticeable 
in “blotch” printing, especially when using vat colours 
which are more than usually sensitive to differences in 
pressure during printing. One fault of this kind results 
in patches of the proper shade being interspersed with 
lighter portions where the pressure has been increased 
in local areas. When trouble of this kind makes its ap- 
pearance the source of the damage may be looked for in 
the printing foundation. As the back-greys are washed 
frequently and come to the machine clean for each 
printing, any possibility of damage from this source may 
be ruled out. 


The next layer in the printing foundation is the blanket 
which is usually of the washer type and it is here that 
trouble may be likely to arise. The back-grey serves, 
first of all, the purpose of absorbing any surplus of print 
paste and if the surplus of print paste is too great to be 
absorbed entirely by the back-grey, a large proportion of 
it finds its way through the back-grey and on to the 
blanket beneath. In some works, for the sake of in- 
creasing production, back-greys are not used at all for 
very light styles, but in all cases after long periods of 
running, accumulations of colour are bound to occur and 
become dried on the surface of the blanket. If a blanket 
becomes coated with paste in irregular patches, it is 
obvious that the pressure on the surface of the material 
during printing will cause irregularity. Where a patch of 
thickening or hardened colour has dried on the blanket 
the pressure is greatly increased, with the result that in- 
stead of remaining in the material the print paste is 
forced right through it and on to the back-grey. This 
effect multiplied many times over the printed surface 
eventually causes uneven printing. The only remedy 
for this fault is to ensure the cleanliness and avoid any 
deposits of this kind. The injudicious use of a plain roller 
may also give rise to uneven printing impressions. A 
plain roller, also known as a starch or dummy roller, is 
used for the purpose of removing surplus colour from 
very heavy blotch prints. It may also serve the purpose 
of levelling out prints which are inclined to show 
‘“‘measliness” as the result of a surplus of print paste. 
One of the results of the careless use of a plain roller is 
that repeat printings of a pattern may vary in depth of 
shade from one printing to another. In the first printing 
the printer may have used very little pressure on the plain 
roller, while in a subsequent printing the pressure may 
have been increased so as to cause a decided difference 
in the depth of the shades produced. 


In the case of a print which shows up darker on one 
side of the piece, the probability is that the plain roller 
has been screwed up more tightly on one side than on the 
other side, with the result that less colour is removed 
from the side which has received the lighter pressure, the 
shade on that side therefore appearing darker. 

—Textile Recorder 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Arlington, C.—Victor Monoghan Co. 
(Apalache Plant) 


If one wishes to see something really gorgeous just 
drive down to Arlington from Greer when the spring 


been put in and floors made new where needed, etc. 
Superintendent Still has a nice new office conveniently 
located, and an office has been built in each department 
for the overseers. 

A new roof has been put on the mill, two automatic 
self-leveling elevators have been installed, new Barber- 


Superintendent and Overseers of Victor 
Monoghan Co., (Apalache Plant) Arlington, S. C. 


Cc. W. Pettit, 


flowers are in bloom. “Thrift,” an early creeping bloomer 
that spreads a solid pink blanket over banks, in wide 
borders by neat walks, and around the yard is beautiful 
beyond description. 

The mill is in keeping with other plants in the splendid 
Victor Monoghan group. Superintendent Pettit and his 
overseers are a fine looking group as the accompanying 
picture will testify, and most of them have been in the 
organization for many years. 

I am sorry that the list of names has been misplaced 
and I would be afraid to attempt to write them from 
memory. Superintendent Pettit is first man on the left. 


“Aunt Becky's” Home, 804 Walnut Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


“Come up to see me sometime.”’ 


| Greenville, §. C._—Florence Mills 


(Formerly American Spinning Co.) 


So many improvements have been and are being made 
here that it will be impossible to name them all. 

Steel window shashes throughout is one of the most 
striking attractions. New towers and stairways have 


KEY MEN, FLORENCE MILLS (American Spinning) 
Greenville, S. C. 

Front—w. J. Still, Superintendent: W. J. Morton, Over- 
seer Spinning; W. A. McNease, Overseer Weaving; R. D. 
Dillard, Overseer Cloth Room; R. L. Burrell, Deputy Sheriff. 

Back—M. C. Kirkpatrick, Master Mechanic; Wm. Metts, 
Technician; H. M. Belk, Yard Overseer: G. M. Bain, Over- 
seer Carding. 


Colman spooling equipment has taken the place of out- 
of-date machinery, new warp spinning delights the op- 
eratives, and a new heating system has been put in. 

This mill is positively up-to-date and so are the super- 
intendent, overseers, and splendid second hands and 
section men. 

“Aunt Becky’ was a happy guest overnight in the 
hospitable home of superintendent and Mrs. W. J. Still, 
where Doris Ann, a pretty little girl who is neice of Mrs. 
Still, is the joy of the home. Doris Ann is very much 
like Jane Withers, noted juvenile movie star, and can 
play the piano with splendid expression. 

We have a nice list of subscribers at this mill, thanks 
to the courtesy and cooperation of Superintendent Still 
and his loyal overseers, and we hope they will remain with 
us permanently. 


D. F. Brooks, Overseer Carding; T. L. Arnett, Technical 
Advisor; C. M,. Pressley, Overseer Spinning, Hillside Plant, 
Callaway Millis, LaGrange, Ga.; John A. Baugh, Jr., General 
Manager Marlboro Mills, McColl, S. C.; W. L. Martin, Over- 
seer Carding and Spinning, Hogansville, Ga. 

(This picture was snapped in front of the Textile Hal! 
during the Textile Exposition by “Aunt Becky.’’) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


April 22, 1937 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT co., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 
ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sou. Sales Offices Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., 

Inc., 603 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.; 

W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E. North Carolina— Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 
Greenville, G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orilando, R. 
N. Sillars, 605 FE. Gore Ave 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5S. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bide... Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more. Md.. Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: ne tea 
N. C.. Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanoo 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg.., WwW. G. May, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., 
Bide. K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orieans, La., Canal Bank Bid 
W. Stevens, Mer.: Ric hinond, Va Electric Bid 
Crosby. Mer.; St Louls, Mo., Railway Exchange Bil Cc. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide., Bar) 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


MERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Pen. Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Dank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716- 19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1006-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bld . Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, ex.: 310 Mutual 
Bide... Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bildrs. 
Exhibit Bldg. Louleville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lenore: Pa. Sou. Office, 883 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. 

HOFFMAN CO., Inc., Providence, R. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8 .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1616 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; ‘W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .C. Sou. ces 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.Ww.. At- 
lanta,. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. k 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 53. Stimson, Winston- N. C. Sou. Rep., 
| L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
fe S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
Culbreth,. P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

HARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
waar Harold ©. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, C.; John C. Turner, Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
203 Hill St... LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralp 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas. Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. Cc. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 
Sou. Reps.. M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. 
Hillsboro, N C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 


Southern 


Sou. Rep.., 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
C.; A. Max Browning. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. wc. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and arehoures. Chariotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Agt., Luther Knowles, 
Jr.. Box 187, Tel. Chariotte. N C Son. Reps... Grady 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller. 
2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg, Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E.., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta. Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave... New York 
oe. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bide.. W inston- 
alem, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., 
White, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co.. 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bid Greensboro, N. cC.. W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales a. Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!I, BAKER 4 CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Didg.. Greenville, s. Cc. Bou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixte Roller Sho 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. Cc: 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 


17 Battery Place, New 
Greenville, 5S. C., John R. 
Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 


Boston, Mass. 


ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller Cov. Co., East 
Point, Ga.; Dixte Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 


ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 

oe ete | PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte. 


Sou. Rep., 
Chas. L. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
Atlanta. Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., inc., E. Dyestuffs Div.., 
Menon ee Del John L. Dabbs. Mer.: b. C. Newman, Asst. 
E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. —Teohnical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 Ww. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, & 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 5S. C.: J. M. Huw- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord. 'N C.: W. F. Crayton, Limon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
Chemecalils Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., 


New York City. 


inc., &. 
R. M. 


The R. & H. 
Levy, Dist. Sales 


George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Chariotte, N. C.; Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, ‘ 
SALES CoO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps. 


Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 


Ensign, Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. L Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY, 1215 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., C. L. Rowe, Southern Sales Manager; S. P. Hutch- 
inson, Jr., Asst. Southern Sales Manager; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, 
Fr. W. Reagan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: a, ©. Borden, 
Grace American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wain- 
wright Blidg., Norfolk. Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank ae 
Charleston, 8. C.; G. P. W. Black, Greenville, 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stitgen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO... Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer : 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex... BE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mere: Oklahimea City. F 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham. Ala. R. T Rrooke Mer: (Chattanooga. Tenn. WO 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex... A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky... BE. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B Willard. Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex... I. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker. Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
Atlanta, 


Sou. Reps., Frank EF. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N.W.. 

Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commerecial Bank Bldg.., Charlotte, N. C. 
GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Factory 

Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood. S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 

Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham: 

Southern Bearing & Parts Co.. Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 

Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 


Miam!: Harry P. Leue. Inc., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co.. Tampa 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon’ 


Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississitppi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Beltine Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. E. Dil- 
worth Co.. Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co... Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., Akron, O. Sou. 
Reprs: W. C. Killick, 209-11 East 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. 
Reynolds Barker, 141 No. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: T. F. 
Stringer, 500-6 No. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: W. R. 
Rurtle, 3rd & Guthrie. Louisville, Ky.: R. G. Abbott, Allen & 
Broad Sts.,. Richmond, Va.: R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St. NW.., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 South 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO... Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 802 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester. Mass 
W. Davis, Graton & Knicht Co., 318 Vine St.. 
Oo. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 


Sales Reps... R. 
Philadelphia. Pa.: 


Pinckney, Jr., 2860 Forrest Ave... Apt. 3. Memphis Tenn.: H. lL. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co... 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: McGow- 


in-Lyons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co... Richmond. Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome. Ga 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co.. Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supplv Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Stmmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co. 
Jackson, Tenn.: EF. D Morton & Co., Loutesvilie, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co.., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. 


Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 


Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8S. C.; T. C. Scaffe. Spartanbure, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.;: Boston, Mass.; New 


York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. % New Orleans, La.: Houston, 


Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer... Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N. 
c.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Swelfer, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta. Ga. 
Warehouses—American Stofage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co... Anderson. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co.., Atlanta. Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Blidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First Nationa! Bank 
1410 Firet Nattonal Rank 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2866 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 


Distrib- 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. D O Wryflile. 
Bldg. 
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Atianta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Piace. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charlies St... New 
Orleans. La.: B. ©. Dodd. 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
oe, Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W. Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L Melc hor, Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep.. W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N.C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensoro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co... and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.., Charlotte. N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C Fulton Supvoly Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile MI!Il Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side FPidg., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville. S Charlotte, N.C... Burlington. N. C. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina 


Sou. Reps., Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383. Greenville, S. C.: 
Luke J Castile. 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 Tioga St... Philadel- 
pate. :c Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou 
A 


Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave... S.W.. Barbee. 
Baltimore. 913 lLexineton Blde.. H. D Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., EB. C. Wendell. Mer.: New Or- 


leans, 747 Tchounpttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE @ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg... Charlotte. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfge. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave... Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 

o.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 


Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Leno r, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 


Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: ‘Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: ‘Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnason City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford, Bros... Inc. Salesmen—FE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 


ingham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 
THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford 
Conn. Sou. Reps.. EF. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143. Charlotte 


N. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 
MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE @& CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazile. Charlotte Office; 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bide., Atlanta, Ga 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldc.. Greensboro, 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre. 801 BE. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.;: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.., 
Providence, R. l. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
Ss. C.: H. B. Askew,, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte. N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New sonar Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte. N.C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg. Mass... and Char. 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


New 


New York 


| 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C 
J. Tallon. Greenville. N. C.: Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff. E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth. N C 

PERKINS 4&4 SON. Inc.,. B. F.. Holvoke. Mane 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou Rep.., 


Henry Anner, Box 1615, Greenville, 8S. C. 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, C. 

SAVOGRAN CO... THE. Boston. Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer.. John 
T. Wilkes. P. O. Box 10, Laurens, 8S. C.: B. M. Gregory, 624 9th 
Court So., Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tenn. 

SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 


houses: Richmond. 1315 East Main St.:Savannah, 655 East 
liberty St.: Charlotte. 222 West First St.: Spartanburg. 158 


Fast Main St.; Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. 
W: Columbus, 1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chatta- 
noowa. 826-28 Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; 
Montgomery, 33 Commerce St.: Knoxville. 314 S. Gay 8St. 
Sou. Representatives: E. H. Steger, 222 West ist St., Char- 


lotte. N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 East Main St., Spartanburg, 5S. C.; 
Ww. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. 


°30 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 
Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 8St., 
H. Mastbrook. 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, 


Montague 
£09 Westover Ave., 
Raleich. N. C.: W 


N. C.: John Limbach, 70 Broad St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. 
Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 


Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
Cc. 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga.. 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La.. 700 Tchoupltoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 

SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Paltimore Trust Blide.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.; 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines. Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 _ N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Ave.. Chicago, ll 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 


H. O. Pierce. 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S C.. Geo. A. Dean. 
teps., W. T. O'Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro. N. C.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and ‘Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 


Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s ¢. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Calin. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg. S. C.;: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancaster, 8S. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 803 Odd Fellows Bidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg., Wilmington, N. C.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St. Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts., 
Macon. Ga.: R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48, 
Durham. N. C.; Orangeburg Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St.. Orangeburg, S. C.: R. W. Didschuneitt. 1733 Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. E. Raines Co., Inc., 8S. F. C. Bidg., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; S. A. Moore. 614 S. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.; F. 
I.. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.; T. M. Gorrie, P. O. 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., 
Branches in principal cities. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all riage 3 cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; H. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.;: 
Baker Spart: nbure. 8S. C.: D. L. Keys. Richmond. Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. J. 
EFaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.;: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 8S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
a, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. 
Fac  Reps.. J 8. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bide.. Greenville. 8. 
C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.: William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co... P. O. Box 1003. Norfolk. Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co.. Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave.. N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bide. Mt. Co.. Inc.. 230 fist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baléwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St.. Clarksburg, 
w Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tens... W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave.. Huntington, W. Va.: 
Baldwin Supply Co.,618 Capitol St., Charleston. W. Va.: Bald- 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps.. Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Roo 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., win Howard ay 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. l., with Bou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. 
D. C. Ragan, Phone 2235, High Point, N.'C.: E. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St.. Greenville, S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R.  eteen. 
Mers.; 1817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wi! 
Office. ngo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsv! 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS 4 SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: R. 
a Arcade, ariotte, N. C.;: A - 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps. Cc. 2 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 6th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.., 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.: Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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This Southern Ou 


WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


THE VOGEL, Number Fourteen is designed for 
installation in mills and factories where severe 
weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 
in construction and economical in operation. 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the 
VOGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 
JOSEPH A. oe COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


VOGEL, Products 


“Clark's Weave Room 
Caleulations”” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Becks That Will Help 


Your Problems 


Ring Specialists 


When you place your next ring order, consider the 


advantages of sending it where rings are “the works.” 
The entire efforts of the DIAMOND FINISH organization 
are centered upon RINGS. You'll find this means a 
lot — in quality, in modern design, and especially when 


you need quick action! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNIAG RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and > Jwister Rings since 18 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations 
By D. A. TOMPKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dychouse Troubles” 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75¢. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Give the 


TEXTILE 
QUINTS 


the Right Start COTTON 


LAUREL Processing Agents do just that. Theirs is the gentle 

| treating action which the Textile Quints —Silk, Cotton, Linen, 

AGENTS FOR: 


Soaking Sizing 


Laurel Processing Agents increase the life span and market 
value of the textile fibers by matching their requirements 
through all their various tender stages—from the cocoon, the 
plant, the hide, and the laboratory—to that highly desirable 
state in world markets which means consumer demand. 


Degumming Coning 
Bleaching Finishing 
Lubricating Penetrating 
Scouring Dull-Finishing 


Fulling Waterproofing Laurel Technicians strive constantly to find better and more 


economical ways of preparing textile fibers for their proper 
place in fashion and industry. 


Mills everywhere depend on the Laurel Processing Agents 
for the right start and the right finish of their knit and woven 


fabrics. Are you profiting by such a start and finish” 


Laurel SOAP MFG. CO., Inc 


William H. Bertolet’s Sons 


Established 1909 
2606 E. TIOGA STREET PHILADELPHIA 
Warehouses: Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C. 
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